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NOTES ON GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

By William Scott Ferguson 

I. AEIAEATHES V AND QUEEN NYSA 

Ariarathes V came to the throne of Cappadocia in 163 b. c., 1 
but in 160 he was still unmarried; for in this year he refused the 
offer of Demetrios I of Syria to give him his sister. 2 In the 
troublous times which followed — in 159/8 when he was driven 
from his kingdom by Orophernes — he can hardly have celebrated 
his marriage. In 157, when through Rome's intervention he 
received back half of his realm, or after 156, when he reconquered 
the whole of it, he was in a position to choose a queen. He died 
in 130; hence Ditt. OGIS. 352, a resolution of the Dionysiac 
artists in Athens in favor of King Ariarathes and Queen Nysa, can 
be dated between 157 and 130. Since it requires the proclama- 
tion of the honors conferred upon the two rulers to be made at 
the Dionysia, Panathenaia, and Eleusinia, but not at the Ptolemaia, 
it is probable that it should be dated after the accession of 
Ptolemy Euergetes II to the throne of Egypt in 146. 3 With this 
dating accords a prosopographical fact. Menelaos, a tragic poet, 
who was one of the ambassadors of the Dionysiac club to Ariara- 
thes V, appears as a Pythaiic theoros in a document of the year 
128/7.* His son, Aristion, figures very prominently in the Pythals 
of 97/6. 5 The earliest mention of Queen Nysa thus belongs after 
146 b. o. 

Nysa may have been a very good wife, and have given her 
husband no reason to regret his refusal of a Syrian princess. She 
bore him six children or more, at any rate. After his death, how- 
ever, she proved to be a most inhuman mother. Justin xxxvii. 
1, 2ff. says: 

'Niese Oesch. d. griech. u. maked. Staaten III, pp. 248 ff. 

2 Justin xxxv. 2 ; Diodoros xxxi. 28. 

3 See an article entitled "The Ptolemaia in Athens" in Klio for 1907/8. 
4 0olin Culte d'Apollon pythien h Athines, p. 113. s Ibid., p. 118. 

[Classical Philology II, October, 19071 401 
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post haec regibus, qui adversus Aristonicum auxilia tulerant 
praemia persoluta: Mithridati Pontico Phrygia maior, filiis Ariarathis, 
regis Cappadociae, qui eodem bello occiderat, Lycaonia et Cilicia datae. 
fideliorque populus Romanus in socii filios quam mater in liberos fuit; 
quippe hinc parvulis auctum regnum inde vita adempta. namque Laodice 
(sic) ex numero sex filiorum quos virilis sexus ex Ariarathe rege susceperat, 
timens, ne non diutinam regni administrationem adultis quibusdam 
potiretur, quinque parricidali veneno necavit; unum parvulum sceleri 
matris cognatorum custodia eripuit qui post necem Laodices (sic) (nam 
propter crudelitatem earn populus extinxerat) solus regno potitus est. 

Justice to humankind forbids us to accept this story if we can 
possibly reject it, and we cannot forbear to remark that if the 
children had been carried off by a contagious disease rumor would 
have credited an ambitious and unpopular mother with their mur- 
der just the same. However that may be, it is clear that the 
oldest son cannot have been more than twenty years of age in 130 ; 
hence the marriage of Ariarathes V probably took place at about 
150. He was at that time a man of nearly fifty. That was late 
for a king's marriage, but his older contemporary Pharnakes of 
Pontus was equally dilatory. It was not till 172 B. c. , two or three 
years before his death, that he appears with a queen. 1 Her name 
was also Nysa, and she was the granddaughter of Antiochos the 
Great, the niece of Epiphanes, and the aunt of Demetrios I. From 
this marriage sprang a son, afterward Mithradates Euergetes, 2 the 
father of Mithradates the Great. Did it have issue in a daughter 
also, Nysa, the queen of Ariarathes V? Nothing disproves it, 
and a babe born in 170/69 would probably have been called Nysa, 
and must have been of about the same age as the Nysa whom 
Ariarathes V wed in c. 152. 

The name "henceforth persisted in Cappadocia; for the younger 
Nysa's granddaughter, the daughter of Ariarathes VI, who 
became the wife of Nikomedes IV (94?-74 b. c.) of Bithynia, 
was also named Nysa. The mother of this Nikomedes was like- 
wise called Nysa, so that the name got into Bithynia, or was native 
there, before the marriage of Nikomedes IV. Perhaps one of the 

i Ditt. OGIS. 771. 

2 Salomon Reinach BCH. XXX, pp. 46 ff. 

3 Theodore Reinach Mithridate Eupator, s. v. "Nysa" in index. 
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sisters of Ariarathes VI — for the unnatural mother is said to have 
put to death only her five eldest sons — married Nikomedes III. 
The name also persisted in Pontus; for it belonged to the elder 
Nysa's granddaughter, the sister of Mithradates the Great, and 
was given by this latter prince to one of his own children. It has 
been conjectured by Diirrbach 1 that the name was brought into 
the Asia Minor dynasties by the Syrian wife of Pharnakes. 

Now, an Ariarathes appears in Athens, as third mint official, 
upon a series of coins which is dated shortly after 146, but which 
may easily belong to c. 130 B. c. This person Kirchner 2 holds to 
be the son of Ariarathes V and Nysa, the subsequent Ariarathes 
VI. So, too, in a recently discovered Delian inscription an 
Ariarathes is designated iirifj.e\r)rr)<; ifnropiov. This Ariarathes 
Dtlrrbach 3 holds to be either the fifth or sixth of that name in 
Cappadocia. 

A daughter of Ariarathes VI, the above-mentioned Nysa, was 
married and the mother of a son at the time of her execution 
before 91 b. c.;' her brother commanded an army in 100/99 ; 5 their 
father died in 111 at the latest. 6 Hence the marriage of Ariara- 
thes VI cannot have taken place later than 114 B. c, and since 
only two children are known to have been born of it, it probably 
was consummated near 116 B. c. Ariarathes VI may thus have 
been quite a child in 130 B. c. 

The epimeletes of the Delian emporion can hardly have been 
Ariarathes V ; for the residence of this prince in Athens doubtless 
belongs to 178 B. c. 7 It is improbable that he was elected to such 
an office in his absence. Certainly, the Ariarathes who was 
epimeletes was a prince — otherwise his father's name must have 
been given — but not a king, since the regal title is absent. 
Athens got Delos at the beginning of 166 b. c. ; she can have had 
epimeletai there prior to the accession of Ariarathes V to the 
throne of Cappadocia only in the years 166, 165, and 164. We 

ifiCJff. 1905, p.191. 

"Zeitschr.f. Numte. XXI (1898), pp. 84 ff., 92f . *BCH. XXIX, p. 227. 

<Ed. Meyer "Bithynia" in P.-W. Ill, p. 521. 

6 Reinaeh Mithridate, p. 50, n. 2. e Ibid., p. 90, n. 3. 

7 See an article on "The Dating of Certain Panathenaic Inscriptions" in Klio for 
1907,8. 
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do not know that epimeletai of the emporion existed at this time: 
moreover, Ariarathes was unquestionably in his own country 
during these years. 1 

On the other hand, Ariarathes was probably epimeletes of the 
emporion before the committee of three, which at first had charge 
of the business affairs of Delos, had been replaced by a single 
officer. In 133/32 b. c. 2 the board still existed; in 124/23 , 3 as in 
100/99,* there was but one epimeletes, and his office was quite 
important. He enjoyed along with the priest of Apollo and the 
governor-general of the island the distinction of receiving honors 
from the general assemblage of the Delians. 5 In 100/99 Aristion 
of Oion, who in 95/94 became governor-general, 6 was superintend- 
ent of the emporion, and as such paid 200 drachmae to the Pythian 
Apollo, the maximum amount levied on a magistrate or priest in 
that year. Only the hoplite-general and the governor-general of 
Delos paid as much. Since there was a fundamental reconstruc- 
tion of Delos in 131/30 b. c.,' it is probable that at this time 
the college of the epimeletai was replaced by a single magistrate. 
Ariarathes, assuming him to be the son of Ariarathes V, was a boy 
of about 18 in 132, an ephebe in all likelihood; hence too imma- 
ture for the epimeleia of the emporion such as existed after 131/30. 
He might have been the colleague of two capable men, but not the 
sole official responsible for the harbor, docks, and import and export 
trade of Delos. He would have had to spend too much of his 
time on the island for that. On the other hand, Ariarathes V can 
hardly have had a son 18 years old before 135, yet the Ariarathes, 
who was a mint officer and epimeletes, was certainly old enough for 
Athenian citizenship. The regency in 130 b. o. ff. is inexplicable, 
however, if a son of Ariarathes V was at that time a fully matured 
young man. Besides, if Nysa was the daughter of Pharnakes, she 
can hardly have been a mother before 154. The conditions are 
best fulfilled when we place the epimeleia of Ariarathes in 132/31 ; 
his birth in c. 151, and the marriage of Ariarathes V and Nysa in 

x His father wished to abdicate in his favor; see the article on Ariarathes V in 
Pauly-Wissowa's Beal-Encyclopadie. 

2 BCH. XVI, p. 375. "Ibid., p. 152. *IG. II, 985. 

*Klio VII, p. 236. zibid., p. 218, n. 1. Ubid., pp. 235 ff. 
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c. 152. The youngest of the six sons, born, we may assume, 
in c. 138, escaped his mother's machinations (or the pest), and, 
after succeeding to the throne as Ariarathes VI, married at the 
age of c. 22 in c. 116 B. c. The epimeletes of the emporion, being 
the oldest son and heir-apparent, spent his ephebate at Athens, 
like his father before him, 1 and the sons of his brother's successor 
after him, 2 and perished shortly after his father's "heroic death" in 
130 b. c. 

II. THEOPHILOS OF PERQAMON 

The inscription IG. II 5 451 & is published by Kohler with- 
out comment. It is placed, however, in conjunction with IG. II 
451, which belongs to the second half of the second century b. c. 
The document contained two decrees, the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second alone being extant. The secretary men- 
tioned in the second part was dicov Ev7ru/)tS^?, from the Leontis 

tribe. Leontis had the secretaryship in 178/7 (Philon), 166/5, 
154/3, and 142/1. Before or after these years we cannot go. 

In the first decree the Athenians honored , son of 

Theophilos, of Pergamon, and gave him the proxenia; in the 
second, Theophilos of Pergamon is the subject. The two are 
doubtless father and son, otherwise their honors would not have 
been inscribed on the same stone. Theophilos is introduced as 
irporepov re hiarplfiav \irapa rq> ^aaiXei - -1 xal iv rifiel (bv Trap' 
ai)T<p koX irpoaycoyel fiey[d\ei]. 

With these two decrees we have to compare Ditt. OGIS. 334: 
o &}/«>[?] (of Pergamon) ' KtroWavlh-qv ©eo<£('\[ou] rbv crvvrpocpov 
tov /8ao-«.\[e&>?], aperrj<; eveicev xal evvoiaf [tt)?1 7rpo? re rbv fiacrikea 
Kal ea[vr6v~\. In his commentary Dittenberger reports that the 
writing indicates the later Pergamene period — the reigns of 
Attalos II and Attalos III. The title avvrpofyos shows that 
Theophilos was of approximately the same age as the ruling king. 3 

These are the data with which we have to work. 

Because of the lettering, as indicated by Kohler's location in 
the Inscriptiones Graecae — a very good criterion — ^we are hardly 

iSee the article on "The Ptolemaia in Athens" already cited. 
^Wilhelm, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1902, p. 1098. 
"Dittenberger OGIS. 247, n. 2. 
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warranted in carrying IO. II 5 451 b as far back as 178/7. Since 
Theophilos is said to have been formerly in high favor with King 

, it is natural to think that he served a different ruler at the 

time the Athenians honored him. In 166/5 no change of mon- 
arch had taken place in Pergamon for thirty -one years. If these 
two years are rejected for the second part of IO. II 5 451 b, 
Apollonides, the son of Theophilos, must have been a contemporary 
of Attalos III, who was born in 171 b. c. Hence, too, Ditt. OOIS. 
334 belongs to the reign of Attalos III (138-133 B. 0.). The 
second part of IO. II 5 451 b will then fall in the reign of Attalos 
II, that is to say, in either 154/3 or 142/1 b. c, and preferably in 
the earlier year, both because of its greater proximity to the death 
of Eumenes (159), and because of the phrase iv ripel wv Trap' 
avrS> ical vrpoaycoyei /ieydXei, which recurs in Athenian decrees of 
188 and 168 b. c. 1 

Since Apollonides was born in about 170, his father, Theophi- 
los, must have seen the day somewhere in the neighborhood of 200 
b. o. His akme" thus belongs to c. 168, that of Apollonides to c. 
135, and that of Theophilos' father, to whom the first part of IG. 
II 5 451 b is devoted, to about 200 b. o. This portion of the 
document was doubtless inscribed in 154/3 or 142/1 ; but it had 
been passed by the Athenians somewhere between 229 and 200 
b. c. This we know because in it the value of the house and land 
tenable by the new proxenos was specifically mentioned — a pecul- 
iarity, as can be seen from a glance through the citations in 
Larfeld's Handbuch II, p. 795, of the decrees of the last quarter 
of the third century b. c. 

Carnegie Research Assistant 

1IG. II 5 417 b (Symmaehos 188/7 b. c.) ; 441 d (Xenokles 168/7 b. c.) 



